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Yet they represent the morals of Russian women even less than taxi-
dance girls in America represent the morals of American women. The
fact is that the Plans, which have built up a firm, new foundation of Russian
industry and Russian agriculture, have also remade the foundation of
Russian morals. The war, with the miseries, uncertainties, and confusions
it has stirred, may here and there shake or shatter this foundation. But
only^here and there. In the light of the ingredients that have gone into its
making, the new morality is, I feel, as indestructible as the ideas out of which
the Plans have originated and which for years and years to come will deter-
mine and govern the direction of Russian social and political life and the
flow of Russian history.

There was a time in the early years of the Revolution when, in the rebel-
lion against the old world and all it represented, Russian youth, or rather
certain groups of it, rose in clamorous, almost hilarious revolt against the
established sex morality of czarist times. The peasant youth was not a
participant in this rebellion, though the old morals had suffered visible
setbacks even in the countryside. Chiefly it was the student youth that
championed the new age of liberation from all the restraints and compulsions
of the old days. This youth grew riotously lax and often stupefied itself
with sex orgies. A vast literature grew out of and around this new
" emancipation."

The most vivid literary document on the subject is Panteleimon Roma-
nov's short story, " Without Flowers." Romanov pictures a young man,
a student, visiting a girl acquaintance. He has come for only one purpose,
and he treats the relationship with the girl with no more show of romance
than if he were visiting a brothel. The girl is saddened and infuriated.
She craves romance and beauty. But to this youth she is only an object of
physiological gratification. He loathes the thought of romance, the least
suggestion of exalted emotion.

Those were tense, irresponsible, exciting times and the " emancipated "
youth made the most of it. With no little scorn and sarcasm Lenin
denounced its carefree behaviour. To him undisciplined sex indulgence
was no more edifying than " drinking from a mud puddle." Other Party
' leaders likewise raised their voices in protest against laxity and dissipation.
But the campaign was essentially of a verbal nature. Meanwhile the policy
of official laisse^faire in sex led now and then to sensational forms of hooli-
ganism. In Leningrad, for example, a crowd of boys collectively raped a
girl. The trial of these boys, which was given nation-wide publicity,
elicited the startling fact that some of the offenders were Komsomols. Nor
was this the only instance of such a crime. 'In consequence a fresh campaign
was started against " hooliganism " in all its manifestations, including, of
course, sex laxity.

With the coming of the Plans, when there was need for disciplined living
and of concentrated effort and energy on industrialisation and collectivisa-
tion, the campaign assumed a more decisive and creative form. Theoreti-
cally, the individual was still master of his own emotional destiny. If a
man and woman cared to indulge in a love life which did not interfere with
their duties and did not involve serious social consequences^ it remained
their private, unquestioned affair. Yet even such relationships were in a
multitude of ways frowned upon and discouraged.